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IN A TYPHOON. 


Our experience of a typhoon was during the 
month of October 1875, when the good steamer 
Ava (belonging to the Messageries Maritimes 
Company of France) was on her homeward 
route from Japan to Marseilles. We had left 
picturesque Hong-kong, with its lights climbing 
up the sides of the huge Victoria Peak ; we had 
passed through the rocky defile known as the 
Ly-ee-moon Pass, and were fairly on our way 
to Saigon in Cochin-China. Passengers and crew 
together we were some two hundred souls on board ; 
and taking into consideration the fact that our 
number was composed of twelve different nation- 
alities, we managed to pass those between meal- 
hours which creep so wearily and heavily even on 
board the fastest steamers, very agreeably. During 
the daytime we organised matches of quoits or 
‘pull-board ’—a game which consists in pitching 
india-rubber pads on to a board divided into dif- 
ferently numbered squares, at some twelve yards’ 
distance. Occasionally we attempted ‘ deck-tennis,’ 
and even cricket ; or we would take violent exer- 
cise by walking briskly up and down the deck; 
or we would lounge, flirt, smoke, read the extra- 
ordinary collection of odd volumes which composed 
the ship’s library ; and very frequently turn into 
some easy cane-chair and sleep, After dinner we 
had music in plenty ; for amongst our seamen and 
Italian fellow-passengers were many who ¢ould 
perform very creditably on the piano, lashed amid- 
ships ; and if we had been a little less diverse in 
language, we might have had concerts and theatri- 
cals, as on the P. and O. steamers. 

The weather for two days was calm, hot, and 
thoroughly tropical. We had embarked at Yoko- 
hama clad in ulsters and glad of a hot drink ; we 
were now in white garments and almost panting 
for a breeze. Double awnings overhead, which 
were frequently wetted, scarcely sufficed to keep 
off the rays of the blistering burning sun during 
the day ; and at night, sleep would only be wooed 
with success by rigging up beds on deck, away 
from the stifling oppressiveness of the cabins 


below. On the third day a slight breeze sprang 
up, and a few clouds sped across the dazzling vault 
of blue sky, as if in flight from some invisible 
pursuing power. Several passengers incontinently 
shut themselves up in their cabins, making them- 
selves as miserable as they could by imagination, 
and refusing to be comforted. (This leads to the 
parenthetical remark, how wonderfully foreigners 
can live, eat, and sleep without the aid of fresh 
air; for of our hundred passengers, all that re- 
mained on deck after the violent storm-symptoms 
above mentioned were a few Englishmen, and a 
stray Italian silk-merchant on his way home from 
the purchase of silkworms’ eggs in Japan ; from 
annual experience of these seas, doubtless fortified 
against mal de mer. The remainder were huddled 
together in hot airless cabins, shewing up but at 
meal-times, or contentedly smoking cigarettes in 
the full blast of engine-room smells—any where out 
of the pure air and fresh breeze.) So it was for 
us on deck to discern, by various capricious freaks 
of wind, sky, and sea, that a change of no ordi- 
nary nature was about to take place. With our 
characteristic insular inquisitiveness about these 
matters, we would jump from the mess-table and 
rush on deck at an extra pitch of the vessel or at 
the sound of an especially big wave against its 
sides, fearful of losing an iota of the spectacle of 
which we should shortly be unwilling witnesses, 
and leaving our foreign fellow-passengers to them- 
selves and their already sketched-out misery. 
Towards evening the change grew rapidly. Our 
captain, an officer of the French navy, no longer 
headed the festive board in the saloon, but was 
on the bridge amidships, consulting charts, sending 
messengers here and there, holding long confabs 
with the first-officer and the chief engineer, and 
betraying generally in his manner no slight degree 
of anxiety. The officers stood in groups eyeing 
the sky and sea, gesticulating and chattering as only 
Frenchmen can do when anything out of the ordi- 
nary is about to occur. Nor was the aspect of 
matters around reassuring. The vast glassy ex- 
panse of ocean, which had been so monotonous to 
our gaze for the past two days, was now a seeth- 
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ing, roaring mass of angry wave-mountains ; the 
sea-birds shrieked as they skimmed the crests of 
the ‘white horses’—sure presage of coming ill ; 
our mast-head tricolours no longer flapped idly 
against the poles, but stood straight out, straining 
and quivering in the breeze, Standing at all 
became entirely conditional on one’s power of 
balance ; and there was a nasty heaviness about 
the air and about the colour of sea and sky 
which betokened anything but ease and_ tran- 
quillity. As Englishmen travelling on a French 
steamer, we were anxious to note the behaviour 
of the grim, brigandish-looking crew There were 
great animation and excitement amongst the offi- 
cers, very few of whom had oer been trained 
originally for the sea; but the crew either didn’t 
care or didn’t know about typhoons, or anything 
foreign to dominoes and dice under shelter of the 
forecastle ; they had received no orders to provide 
against contingencies, and so treated matters with 
indifference. 

In the ordinary course of events, at ten P.M. 
most of the passengers, except a few smokers and 
a stray loving couple or two, would have been 
snug in their berths. But on this evening, we— 
the English coterie—were in full force on deck, 
smoking and speculating as to the turn matters 
were about to take. As the night wore on, the 
slight eccentricity which had hitherto characterised 
the movements of wind and waves assumed a 
more definite form. The huge ship pitched and 
tossed, not with the regular swing of an ordinary 
high sea, but anyhow and everywhere ; the wind 
screamed through the rigging, and bulged out 
almost to bursting-point the sails, which were 
still set as in fair weather. Occasionally a wave 
would break over the vessel, driving us observers 
on to stools, chairs, or anything above the level 
of the deck. Still nothing was done ; the officers 
chattered and gesticulated, the crew went on with 
their dominoes and dice, hatches were left open, 
awnings fretted and tugged at their bonds, a sail 
was blown to ribbons, but the others were still 
allowed to bulge and groan in the wind. 

At length a sudden change took place, and 
officers frantically rushing about informed us that 
we had got out of our course and were within 
the typhoon circle. The rain came down in 
torrents ; incessant flashes of lightning shewed 
gigantic waves, now burying the vessel in a gulf, 
with dark walls far overhead on every side ; 
now lifting her up above the seething abyss 
that yawned far beneath. Two or three big 
lurches sent us all sprawling, in company with 
chairs and divers pieces of loose ship-furniture, to 
the other side of the deck. Other lurches, not to 
be outdone, beat us again to our original positions 
as if we were so many racket-balls. Then the 
order came to clear the decks, take in sail, and 
undo the awnings; and as we tottered down the 
companion-ladder and heard the hatches closed 
overhead, we felt very much as if we were being 
packed in a coffin ; and, to a man, would have given 
anything to be allowed to remain in the fury 
above deck. We then passed three hours, the 
remembrance of which can never fade from the 
minds of the passengers per Ava in that awful 
October night. On deck there was at least freedom 
of movement and fresh air. Crammed as we were 
into the saloon and cabins, the Black Hole of 
Calcutta would for the time being, have been 


Elysium, At every lurch the whole ship seemed 
to be breaking up; tables, chairs, portmanteaus, 
and cabin furniture dashed about, crockery in al] 
directions smashed, forms of huddled-up human 
beings swept along like ninepins, women shriek- 
ing, children crying, and men blaspheming in 
every known tongue. Standing upright was of 
course utterly out of the question ; being lashed 
to a table was by no means a safeguard, for 
tables and benches bound to the deck by clamps 
of iron yielded to the pressure of huge boxes, 
and fled in company with other lighter fixtures, 
All that could be done was to hang on to the 
head-rail running round the saloon; to have one’s 
head made the sport of the wall, and to submit 
to one’s legs being made the buffers for boxes and 
trunks, or the pillars to which helpless human 
beings clung as they were swept along. 

This lasted for three hours, At every blow of 
the huge waves every timber in the ship seemed 
to creak and proclaim the dissolution of the Ava 
and all on board ; sometimes we lurched to such 
a degree that it seemed impossible that we should 
ever right. One lurch in particular, which took 
place about two o’clock in the morning, and which 
seemed to last five minutes, although it was prob- 
ably not more than five seconds in duration, is 
never to be forgotten. Fears were entertained, as 
we afterwards learned, that the cargo might shift, 
and at the time of this above-mentioned lurch we 
were absolutely given up by the officers. Several 
times we essayed to view matters above deck 
through one of the after-hatches which had not 
been fastened, but each time were literally blown 
down the companion drenched with rain and spray. 
The big lurch at two o’clock, however, was the 
height of the typhoon, and by daybreak the sea 
had moderated so far as to permit of going on 
deck. 

What a scene met our eyes as, after over three 
hours’ imprisonment, we stepped out into the 
fresh air! In all directions lay scattered about 
evidences of the fearful violence of the typhoon. 
The huge iron davits which had supported one of 
the largest boats were twisted into the semblance 
of a network of corkscrews. The boat herself had 
long since disappeared. Our foretopmast was 
a complete wreck ; and the other masts had con- 
tributed their quota to the heaps of tackle, blocks, 
wire-rigging, spars, and tattered sails which 
encumbered the deck on all sides. But the fore- 
part of the vessel bore the most decisive testimony 
to the violence of the typhoon. On this point, 
as might be expected, the attacks of the waves 
were mainly concentrated ; and it is to be doubted 
if much domino and dice playing could have been 
enjoyed by the crew, shin home was in the 
dark mysterious region at the bows. Nothing 
apparently had escaped. Sheep-pens, cow-boxes, 
poultry-houses, all were heaped together in a 
grand jumble ; and our live-stock must have been 
diminished by a full half, for we could see that 
many pens, boxes, and houses had been swept 
away, whilst a very small proportion of the sur- 
vivors could have been in a fit state to serve as 
healthy food. One boat had been lifted from its 
davits and forced through the bulwarks on the 
opposite side of the ship, where it still stuck. 
Scarcely a whole untouched yard of bulwark 
remained, and the sea had evidently made several 
perfectly clean sweeps of the raised forecastle, for 
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there was simply nothing left on it at all. How 
the raised ‘gallery’ amidships, on which was the 
steering-house, escaped it was difficult to under- 
stand ; and if we felt pretty severely the force of 
the storm in a second-hand sort of way between- 
decks, what the poor men lashed to the wheel 
must have experienced during that fearful night, 
exposed to the full violence of the elements, can 
scarcely be imagined. 

However, all hands went to work willingly to 
clear up and repair damages ; and although it was 
discovered that we had actually been driven back 
more than twenty miles, under the influence of 
fine weather and a moderate sea we soon were at 
anchor in the sluggish serpentine Saigon River. 

Sailors of course experience typhoons frequently 
enough ; but as comparatively few chance travellers 
even in the China seas have witnessed one, this 
necessarily short description may not be found 
uninteresting, 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE, 
CHAPTER XXXV.—INTRODUCES A NEW ELEMENT, 


Lorp Harrogate, as he turned his back on Bun- 
delcund Mansions—on quitting which he caught a 
glimpse of the redoubtable Colonel Chutnee, cor- 
alent, choleric, and purple-faced, being helped 
y an obsequious Hindu bearer and a meek 
London footboy to emerge from the Bath-chair in 
which he was daily drawn forth for exercise—felt 
his mind was in a whirl. He had been familiar 
from his boyhood with the vague outlines of the 
melancholy history of that young and beautiful 
Clare, Baroness Harrogate, who had for a short 
time borne the title which was now his. 

It had never occurred to Lord Harrogate to 
connect Sir Sykes Denzil with the disappearance 
of the missing child, who, had she lived, would 
have been in her own right a peeress of England, 
until Hold’s strange words, uttered on the occasion 
of his visit to the camp, had given rise to strange 
suspicions, Then he remembered to have heard 
of savage threats breathed by the present = 


sional assistance in the quest which he had under- 
taken, and for a minute the vision of a Private 
Inquiry Office flitted before his mind’s eye, Mr 
Adamopolos or Herr Nicolai, of St Mary Axe and 
Clerkenwell Green respectively, would either of 
them cheerfully charge himself with the a 
of a harder nut than this, Then there recu 

to Lord Harrogate’s mind the saying of a knowing 
friend, Major ngton of the aan with whom 
half the peerage were on speaking terms. 

‘Hang those men of mystery with their adver- 
tisements in the Agony columns, and their highly 
trained staff of human truffle-dogs, wasnantal to 
scent out a scandal in the depths of a coal-pit, 
if need be! The regular fellows at Scotland Yard 
are at anyrate under discipline, and so far, more 
satisfactory to deal with.’ Such had been the 
dictum of Major Raffington, whose Pall-Mall 
philosophy was in its narrow way sound enongh ; 
and the remembrance of it decided Lord Harrogate 
as to his course of action. A wandering Hansom 
cab coming within signalling distance, he beckoned 
to the driver. ‘Scotland Yard!’ 

At the central police-office of Scotland Yard, 
Lord Harrogate’s reception, when once his name 
and errand were disclosed, was characterised by 
that unimpassioned politeness which is traditional 
with the veteran officers of that blue-coated army 
of peace to which we look for protection. 

In reply to his request for the services of a 
detective, Lord Harrogate, after a brief delay and 
the despatch of a special messenger, was intro- 
duced to Inspector Drew. Lord rogate, like 
most of us, had read and heard much of detectives, 
but he had never seen one. That he did see one 
then, was what it required no trifling exertion 
of faith to believe. Inspector Drew did not look 
in the least like a policeman. There was none of 
that military bearing which some of the guardians 
of our homes and hearths affect, no air of being 
a drilled and disciplined champion of social order 
about him. His plain clothes were very plain, 
and fitted him loosely withal, nor did he wear 
the portentous clanking boots to which ordinary 
detectives cling so tenaciously. A careful, decent 
sort of person to look upon was Inspector Drew, 


sessor of Carbery Chase against that youthful 
Lady Harrogate who had been betrothed to him, 
and who had eloped with Colonel De Vere, her 
cousin. Hitherto, he had only regarded these 
menaces as a foolish outburst of ill-temper and 
bad taste, not at all in accordance with the usual 
demeanour of the decorous Sir Sykes, and prob- 
ably forgotten, or only treasured up with shame 
and regret, by him who spoke them. 

Hold’s words had made an impression which 
Lord Harrogate could not shake off ; and without 
giving full credence to the seaman’s insinuations, 

e determined within his own breast that duty 
urged him to sift this business to the bottom. 
But what was he to do? To consult the family 
lawyers was in such a case out of the question. 
Even had not Sir Sykes been their client, Messrs 
Pounce and Pontifex were by no means the sort 
of practitioners whose interest would be easily 
ph soap in such an affair. Their business was 
with mortgages and marriage settlements, not with 
murders, ‘Their special mission was to make 
things comfortable for estated clients, and Crime 
was a monster of which they only read, like other 


! honest folks, in the newspapers. 


and one who might easily have been mistaken 
| for a master-carpenter in a small way of business, 
|or a town-traveller in hardware, or a struggling 
| builder with a couple of terraces and a crescent 
or so, mortgaged and unfinished, always on his 
mind. 

The inspector listened with patient respect to 
what Lord Harrogate had to say, making brief 
notes at intervals with a blunt pencil in a burly 
pocket-book. The questions which he asked 
were few and very much to the purpose, What 
seemed to interest him the most were dates and 
names, whether of persons or places, and these 
he carefully jotted down, trusting to his memory 
for the outlines of the story. When the stor 
was concluded, he put up his book and 
and smiled deferentially from behind his hat. 

‘You seem,’ said Lord Harrogate, who had 
noticed the smile, ‘not to credit the idea that 
the child’s disappearance was the result of a 
crime.’ 

‘Well, you see, my lord,’ returned the detec- 
tive, rolling up his handkerchief, which he kept 
in the crown of his hat, into the semblance of 
a red cricket-ball, ‘there was, so far as I can learn, 


bs, Still, Lord Harrogate felt the need of profes- 
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no money on it, And where there’s no money on 
it, nine times out of ten there’s nothing up. 

Inspector Drew threw into this axiom all the 
weight of his well-matured conviction on the sub- 
ject; but his noble employer was less staggered 
than he, the inspector, had anticipated. It was 
natural, Lord Harrogate thought, that a policeman 
should contemplate the world from a policeman’s 
point of view, setting down all offences against 
person and property to the score of dishonesty 
or drink; but he himself felt that greed was not 
the only conceivable motive for a lawless act. 

‘There is such a thing as reverse,’ he said 
quietly. 

‘Well, there is,’ answered the detective, with 
frank recognition of an exception to his own some- 
what narrow rule of theoretical conduct. ‘I have 
known instances. There’s been a grudge, you may 
say, and there’s been a chance. Even, there may 
have been a little hanging about and lying in 
wait ; but bless you! not much of it.’ 

‘You imply,’ said Lord Harrogate, after a 
moment's consideration, ‘that the bestowing of 
time and thought and care on a malignant pur- 

ose is rare, and that most malicious deeds are 
asty ones ?” 

*You’ve spoken my thoughts, my lord, said the 
inspector complacent y ‘better than I could have 
shaped ’em. People don’t take trouble, even the 
trouble to do mischief, gratis.’ 

But Lord Harrogate was not inclined to defer 
on this point, even to so high an authority ‘as 
that of a superior officer of the metropolitan 
cen To Inspector Drew, who earned his bread 

y bringing under the lash of justice the rogues 
who earned their bread—or the butter to it—by 
nefarious industry, deliberate villainy committed 
neither to save money nor to get money, seemed 
as unlikely as the dream of a poet. Let there be 
a pecuniary motive, and the inspector could be- 
lieve the ugliest story that could be told, but he 
had no faith in eleemosynary scoundrelism. 

Lord Harrogate was of another way of thinking. 
He had not, in his explanation furnished to the 
detective, made mention of Sir Sykes Denzil’s 
name; but remembering the baronet’s persistent 
melancholy and Hold’s hints, he could not but 
entertain considerable suspicion as to the real 
character of the supposed accident that had 
occurred so long ago. He had little liking for 
the task on which he found himself, as it were 
perforce, engaged ; but there was in his nature 
a dash of chivalry, which forbade him to sit with 
folded hands while a wrong inflicted long ago 
upon the helpless and unoffending remained 
unpunished and unrighted. 

‘I cannot quite agree with you there,’ said Lord 
Harrogate seriously ; ‘though I am not surprised 
that you should rely on the teachings of your 
own experience. Granted that self-interest is the 
mainspring of most crimes. Coiners and forgers 
are not amateurs, and people do not pick pockets 
or practise burglary for mere amusement. But 
you rather underrate the temptations to which 
an unprincipled man of sufficient education, large 
means, and ample leisure might succumb, when 
brooding over a real or fancied injury. I don’t 
know, Inspector, whether I have succeeded in 
conveying my meaning quite clearly ?’ 

The inspector nod hy ‘Idle hands,’ he said, 
with some hazy recollections of the poetry of 


Dr Watts, ‘do get queer jobs to do, and a queer 
tradesmaster to teach ’em. And I’m quite ready 
to admit, my lord, that one man cannot know the 
world all round, and that there are little games 
the deepest of us may not be up to. I think 
your lordship spoke of a bit of a torn letter or 
a card as having been picked up near the water. 
side, when the search for the child was in 
progress ?? 

No modern student of Assyrian legend lovingly 
poring over the cuneiform characters on a scra 
of Babylonian brick, could have eyed the treasured 
tablet of inestimable clay with a more scrutinising 
care than that with which Inspector Drew ex- 
amined this fragment of yellowed pasteboard, 
The card, evidently the half of a visiting-card, 
bore on its face the words— 

STANDISH 
dier Guards ; 
and on the back, 
WILKINS 
ney. 

‘Wilkins!’ muttered the inspector, tapping his 
forehead, as though that process would arouse or 
assist his memory. ‘I know a few such, but none 
at this moment likely.—Does your lordship know 
the hand ?’ 

Lord Harrogate looked at the faded hand- 
writing, coarse but painstaking and legible, and 
was compelled to own that he did not know it. 

‘Not a gentleman’s hand—is it now ?’ said the 
detective critically. 

‘No,’ Lord Harrogate answered, smiling; ‘I 
think not. Many gentlemen write worse, but 
none, as far as my experience goes, with clumsy 
carefulness like this,’ 

‘Didn’t it strike your lordship as a bit odd’ 
said Inspector Drew smoothly, ‘that a rough chap 
who handles a pen as a house-painter handles a 
brush, should have been trying his pot-hooks on 
the back of what seems to have been the visiting- 
card of an officer in the Guards?’ 

The same reflection on his way from Bundel- 
cund Mansions to Scotland Yard, had presented 
itself to the mind of Lord Harrogate, and he 
readily said so, It was the inspector’s turn to 
smnile. 

‘If your lordship will condescend to look 
through these glasses,’ he said, handing the card 
and a horn-rimmed arrangement of lenses across 
the table, ‘I think you'll see a trifle deeper into 
the millstone than you did,’ 

And by the aid of the magnifier, which was a 
powerful one, Lord Harrogate could distinguish 
the almost obliterated traces of the original 

encilled words, in another and more delicate 
and, over which the pen-and-ink writing now 
stood. 

‘Certainly, the writer may have had this card 
legitimately in his possession, for aught we know.’ 

‘Real old copper engraved, you see, the card 
itself, on the face of it, said the detective with 
quite an archeological interest in visiting tickets ; 
‘none of your modern steel plates and _ stone- 
cutting, and so forth, But we mustn’t go too fast, 
my lord. Anybody may collar hold of a card to 
wind fishing-lines upon or thread or anything. 
An angler, or an old woman knitting stockings, 
may have dropped this thing, that we study as if 
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it were a thousand-pound note.’ a 
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Lord ‘Harrogate thereupon suggested that the 
Standish in oe ae gee yee _ name 
appeared on the card, could, if living, be easil 
cael and volunteered to make the Meco 
inquiries at the War Office if, as seemed likely, 
the name should prove to figure no longer in the 
Army List. aw Drew undertook to put 
a finger, if possible, on the particular Wilkins 
referred to in the brief MS, before him, and also 
to ascertain all that could be learned as to the 
antecedents of Mr Richard Hold. 

‘I’d think twice, my lord, before I trusted 
myself at Plugger’s, after dark at anyrate,’ said the 
detective gravely, when Lord Harrogate mentioned 
his purpose of returning the visit which Hold had 
aid him in his tent during the autumn campaign. 
‘I could shew you cribs less respectable by a deal 
where there’s less risk for them that have some- 
thing to lose, than at Plugger’s. If you’d like 
company when you go there—— Ah, well, well! 
Don’t wet your lips with anything you may be 
offered in the way of liquor, and choose broad 
day for the trip, if you’ll take my advice, my lord.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—AN UNUSUAL RECEPTION. 


That river-side locality of which Plugger’s board- 
ing-house is an ornament did not present a very 
cheerful aspect on the lowering afternoon of an 
autumn day, as Lord Harrogate alighted from the 
cab in which he had been conveyed from the West 
End to that far eastern suburb wherein was situ- 
ated Dampier’s Row. The sky, draped with leaden- 
coloured clouds, looked sullenly down upon the 
leaden-coloured surface of the Thames; and the 
wind moaned among the shipbreakers’ wharfs, 
and the marshy fields where huge old anchors red 
with rust, and worn-out boilers and crumpled 
sheets of battered iron lay neglected ; and the lazy 
fog crept along the weedy banks, and curled 
above the slimy creeks that narrowed as they ran 
inland. 

There were some hours of daylight left; for 
Lord Harrogate had judged it better to pay some 
attention to the well-meant warning of Inspector 
Drew, not to call at ‘ the captain’s’ boarding-house 
after sunset. Arrived in sight of Dampier’s Row 
at last, he recognised the now familiar name of 
Plugger on the dinted brass plate. He rang the 
bell; and in response to its clangour there appeared 
at the door a white woolly head, partially covered 
by a striped nightcap of yay-coloured wool, 
rakishly set on, a pair of small gold ear-rings such 
as foreign sailors often wear, and a wrinkled dusky 
face, the original black of which had faded, as 
often happens with negroes who have spent many 
— in temperate latitudes, to a nondescript 

rown, 

‘What is there for the service of Monsieur ?’ 
asked the sable janitor of Plugger’s, speaking 
slowly and with a pronounced French accent, and 
carrying his hand in military style to his striped 
nightcap as he spoke. 

‘I wish to see a Mr Hold,’ returned Lord Harro- 
gate, ‘ who is, I believe, staying here.’ 

‘Ah! ze capitaine!’ smilingly rejoined the 
old negro, who may very probably have been a 
ship’s cook, and as probably a French-speaking 
black from Guadaloupe or Martinique. ‘ Yais ; 
he sall be in. Most of our gentlemans be out 
though, at. dis hour. Ha! Pompey! Nigger! 


Steward! Your business to attend door, and I 
leave my kitchen and my casseroles to do your 
work for you.’ 

A slim mulatto youth, in a pantry jacket of 
striped cotton, appeared in answer to this appeal. 

‘Cap’en Hold?’ he said dubiously, on Cotes 
the name of the person in request. ‘Him in for 
sure, but dis child no savvey for certain whether 
him best please to be disturb now. 

Half-a-crown decided Pompey the steward to 
conduct the visitor to the presence of the redoubt- 
able Richard ; and accordingly he ushered Lord 
Harrogate along a passage obstructed by pails, 
dilapidated furniture, and empty hampers, and up 
a narrow staircase, at the top of which was a door 
on which a blue anchor—attached to which, in 
once bright festoons, was a gilded cable—had been 
painted. 

‘Is Mr—or Captain—Hold asleep, or what?’ 
asked Lord Harrogate in an undertone, noticing 
that Pompey hesitated to knock at the door or to 
turn the handle. 

‘No, Massa!’ whispered the mulatto, rolling 
his expressive eyes towards the unseen occupants 
of the room. ‘On’y dey mortal short-tempered 
sometimes, after carouse. Dey on spree now 
—one, two, tree days and nights, four of our 
cap’ens, and most time to leave off. Suppose dis 
de finish, Sleep to-night, Wash to-morrow, and 
sober.’ 

Lord Harrogate began to doubt whether he did 
wisely in seeking an interview with a man of 
Hold’s character, who had been, as he gathered 
from the steward’s words, engaged in a drinking- 
bout of Gargantuan dimensions. But he reflected 
that what he sought for was the truth, and that 
the buccaneer in his cups was more likely to 
prove communicative than at another time. 

‘Is this a private room?’ asked Lord Harrogate 
in a low voice. 

The dark youth shook his head. ‘We keep 
Blue Anchor, he said, with somewhat of that 
childish vanity which goes along with African 
blood, ‘express for genelmen dat want to go on 
spree. No ’stablishment longshore here got same 
’commodation to offer to genelmen, Massa like 
to go in now ?’ 

And as Lord Harrogate assented, the mulatto 
gently opened the door just wide enough to give 
admission to the visitor, over whose shoulder 
he stood on tiptoe to peer, cautiously. 

‘Hollo! Pompey, you yellow-skinned rascal! 
what d’ye mean by turning strangers into our 
cuddy?’ hailed a hoarse voice, as copper-visaged 
Captain Grincher brought his parboiled eyes and 
bushy white eyebrows and grim mouth to bear 
on the intruders. ‘Since when can’t officers finish 
off their grog comfortable ?’ 

The fierce old kidnapper had snatched from the 
table a heavy stoneware jug that once had held 
hot water, and this he was in the act of hurling 
at the mulatto steward, who ducked promptly, to 
avoid it, when his angry eyes met the steady gaze 
of the visitor, and he paused. 

‘I have not the least wish to intrude upon you, 
sir, said Lord Harrogate slowly and with a 
bow ; ‘and I beg to apologise for any want of 
courtesy in the fashion of my entering here. My 
only desire is to have a few minutes’ conversation 
with a member of your company, Captain Hold, 
whom I have met with before.’ 
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This unexpected politeness produced an effect 
on Captain Grincher which probably astonished 
that veteran evil-doer. He reeled up from his 
chair and made a clumsy bow, as a white bear, 
after a course of education from some travelling 
showman, might have done. 

‘You ’re welcome, shipmet, to the Blue Anchor!’ 
said Captain Grincher, more hoarsely than when 
his husky voice had been raised in menace. ‘ 
friend of Dick Hold—see, Dick the lubber, isn’t 
ready to answer to his name—is free of quarter- 
deck and cabin.—Steward, a chair forthe gentle- 
man passenger. Bustle there !—And now, mister, 

mt a name to it. Here’s whisky; here’s the 
Geemch brandy we used to run in when first 
I learned to haul a rope ; here’s peach-stuff from 
Baltimore ; and. this’—grasping a jar that stood 
upon the table, among shattered tobacco-pipes, 
sodden pools of liquor, dirty glasses, jugs, empty 
bottles, and lemon-peel—‘ is the good Jamaica, the 
king’s allowance, as we called it forty year ago, 
that beats the lot of’em.’ 

That Captain Grincher, after his long vigil, was 
but slightly intoxicated at that moment, was toler- 
ably clear. But Lord Harrogate’s chief interest 
was in the other members of the group, one of 
whom, snoring heavily, reclined on a horse-hair 
sofa ; while a second, of spare form and with long 
dark hair tossed wildly to and fro, was rocking 
himself slowly and with a low crooning cry in 
his chair; and a third crouched, leaning on the 
table, his head buried between his arms. 

‘Hillo! Dick! rouse up!’ shouted Captain 
Grincher, employing his two hands as an impro- 
vised speaking-trumpet.—‘ And you Sam, avast 
that whimpering noise, like a sick hound in the 
moonshine, Cuba-way.’ 

With the perversity of an intoxicated man, the 

m addressed, and who, as he rocked himself 
to and fro, had kept up but a low moaning cry, 
now burst out shrilly: ‘Keep them off! Kill 
them! Don’t let them gibber at a white man 
like that, with their ugly black faces and grinning 
ivories. Only a lot of niggers, warn’t they? 
Answer me that, you precious partners, that don’t 
stir a finger to beat back the pack of them from 
me!’ 

‘Wouldn’t you say,’ remarked old Captain 
Grincher with infinite disgust, ‘that a fellow who 
can let a set of niggers—rubbed out in Texas 
years and years agone, when he was outlawed 
after the war, and the slaves were set free and 
given lands—weigh upon him that way, wasn’t 
fit to handle a ship in dirty weather? Yet when 
he hasn’t got too much of the Bourbon aboard, 
Sam Barks is a man. ’Tis in the education of 
him, ye see—coming of chapel-going parents—the 
difference lies! I’m of the old breed. Blacks, 
live or dead, don’t trouble me, although more than 
once, in the South Seas, I’ve’——— 

‘Ware, mate!’ interrupted the deep voice of 
Richard Hold, as that reputable person lifted his 
haggard head, which had hitherto been pillowed 
on his arms, and looked around him with a dawn- 
ing intelligence in his bloodshot eyes, ‘You 
oughter know by this, what tales it’s best not to 
tell out of school.’ 

Captain Grincher, though he took the advice 
in d » 80 far profited by it as to abstain 
from any definite statement as to his Polynesian 


‘You remember me, Mr Hold?’ said Lord 
Harrogate, as he saw the light of recognition 
kindle in Richard’s red eyes, as they blinkingly 
scanned the face of the visitor. e master- 
mariner did not immediately reply, but for some 
thirty seconds or so stared at Lord Harrogate with 
the dull menace which we may often note in the 
glaring eyes of an over-driven ox. Then, with 


Any | shaking hand, he clutched a bottle at his elbow, 


and pouring out a glassful of the fiery spirit which 
it contained, tossed it off as if it had been pure 
water, and then, with a hand that shook no more, 
replenished the glass and drank a portion of its 
contents, He was evidently by a great effort of 
the will shaking off, as hardened topers can some- 
times do, the effects of the debauch. 

‘I have come,’ pursued Lord Harrogate, ‘just 
to talk over with you, if you are willing, the 
matter on which you spoke to me at the bivouac 
in Woolmer Forest, If another time or place 
would’ 

‘No! confound it, no!’ broke in Hold huskily, 
but coherently enough. ‘I talked, I’m afraid, 
sad rubbish when I beat up your quarters, and 
I ask your pardon, I’m sure, for the trouble I gave 
you. Fact is—I’d been drinking, and drinking 
just enough to set my tongue going. Fact is too, 
I was vexed then with a party that shall be name- 
less, and being, as I said, the worse for liquor, 
dragged his name into my yarn. Don’t you mind 
it, mister! I’m not quite myself when I’ve hada 
glass too much—or too little. What I said ain’t 
no more worth remembering than the chatter 
of the monkeys. Dick Hold’s famous for it— 
Isn’t he, Grincher ?’ 

Captain Grincher met this appeal with a string 
of muttered maledictions of a sweeping character, 
and tinkling the tea-spoon in his tumbler, tossed 
off the remainder of his grog; while the American, 
still swaying himself to and fro, set up a yelp 
like that of a dog in pain. 

‘If you would give me a few moments’ conver- 
sation,’ Lord Harrogate began; but Dick sullenly 
cut him short with: ‘’Taint no manner of use. 
You think perhaps, because you’re a_soldier- 
officer and have a handle to your name, you can 
order a fellow like me as I’d order the steward, 
Pompey there, to bring me a can of punch, If 80, 
[’?—— 

‘Come, come, Mr Hold, we need not quarrel,’ 
replied Lord Harrogate, with imperturbable good- 
humour. ‘I listened to you patiently enough the 
other night, you know, 

‘And that’s true too,’ said Hold, dropping his 
voice to a lower key. ‘’T'warn’t you that sought 
me before I was blockhead enough to—— Well! 
sir, or my lord, I bear no malice. Better pass a 
wet sponge over that part of your a where 
bo ve scored up what concerns Dick Hold, that’s 

1! 


He drank off the residue of the whisky in his 
glass as he spoke, and snapping his fingers, leaned 
heavily ee a in his chair, and confronted his 
visitor with an air of impenetrable obstinacy. It 
was plainly useless to ply him with argument or 
question. 

‘If ever 


you see cause to change your mind, 
Captain Hold,’ said Lord Harrogate as he rose, 
‘I shall be glad to hear from you.’ 

Hold nodded doggedly. But old Captain Grin- 
cher insisted on accompanying the guest to the 


- 
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head of. the stairs, and in roaring for Pompey, 
under threat of rope’s-ending, to appear and shew 
the gentleman to the street door. 

‘We ’re not savages,’ said the veteran apologeti- 
cally. ‘We can = a civil tongue in our heads, 
at Plugger’s, for such as are civil to us.—Ahoy! 
darky! snowball! I’ll put a little life into you 
if you don’t tumble up smarter when I call._— 
Good-day, shipmet !’ 

And Captain Grincher went back to his sym- 
posium in the Blue Anchor, leaving Lord Harro- 
gate, under Pompey’s guidance, to thread his way 
to the front-door, and emerge at length upon the 
dank pavement of Dampier’s Row. 


PAMPHLETS. 


PAMPHLETS—the name given to one or a few 
printed sheets, and for the most part on subjects 
of transitory interest—do not now command any 
great measure of respect, They are an antiquated 
method of bringing matters under public notice, 
and have been largely superseded by the news- 
papers. To understand the history of pamphlets, 
we must carry the mind back to the seventeenth 
century, when newspapers were scarcely known, 
and (what is more significant) when the press was 
placed under severe legal restraints. At that time, 
pamphlets embodying the opinions of political or 
theological partisans were in numerous instances 
privately printed and scattered about profusely on 
the streets of London. When men did not dare to 
express their opinions openly, and when no printer 
or publisher would put his name to lucubrations 
of doubtful tendency, secret presses in the back- 
rooms of private dwellings were throwing off 
hundreds of pamphlets to be furtively disseminated 
among the populace. It was no unusual thing in 
a morning to see Cheapside and Fleet Street 
scattered with pamphlets, to be picked up by any- 
body, and of the origin of which no one was aware, 
So far as the pamphlets of old times have been 
preserved, they present a curious historical record. 
Without consulting them, an historian would have 
but an imperfect idea of the convulsed state of 
feeling in past times—for be it always kept in 
mind that newspapers and other popular engines 
of intelligence and controversy are but of compara- 
tively modern date. 

The British Museum contains one of the largest, 
finest, and most valuable collection of political 
pamphlets in the world. We do not say the 
very largest, because possibly the National Library 
at Paris contains a still more extensive collection, 
referring to events during the great French Revo- 
lution. The vast collection in the British Museum 
refers principally to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Charles I. began to be in collision 
with his people, and continued nearly till the 
Restoration of his son. The twenty years from 1640 
to 1660 were peculiarly the age of pamphleteers ; 
though it is proper to say that pamphlets were 
fired off without stint so long as the Stuarts were 
on the throne, It is interesting to take a retro- 
spective glance at these old pamphleteering times. 


In 1640, among the booksellers of London was 
Mr Thomason, Thomlinson, or Tomlinson—all 
three modes of spelling being adopted, but with 
the best claim to correctness for the first. He 
conceived the idea of collecting copies of all the 
pamphlets which appeared in great number about 
that time, as permanent records of men’s opinions, 
arguments, and policy. As soon as he had pur- 
chased (sometimes at great cost, owing to being 
what publishers call ‘ out of print’) the pamphlets 
of preceding years, others appeared in still increas- 
ing number. The first blood of the Civil War, 
shed in 1642; the surrender of Charles as a 
prisoner in 1646 ; his execution in 1649; the dis- 
solution of the parliament, and the assumption of 
power by Cromwell—all gave Thomason a full 
amount of work to do, in collecting copies of the 
pamphlets which issued every day from the press. 
And so he continued his labours till 1660, amid 
heavy expenditure, personal danger, and almost 
insurmountable difficulties. 

There was the collection ; but—what to do with 
it? Like the white elephant from Siam, and like 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s big picture, room had 
to be found for it. Thomason was well served 
by confidential agents, who managed to conceal 
from the authorities the fact that the heap was 
constantly increasing. At last the difficulty of 
concealment became very trying, and had to be 
met by various manceuvres. The Puritans being 
in power through the greater part of the period, 
and intensely hostile to the royalists, it became 
a matter of much peril to include royalist pam- 
phlets in the collection ; and yet without such in- 
clusion the collection would be shorn of half its 
value. Thomason narrowly watched the move- 
ments of the Puritan armies; when they went 
north, he carried his costly collection south; when 
they went east, he went west. But the more bulky 
the collection became, the more difficult was it 
to move about in this way. At one time he had 
some idea of sending the pamphlets for safety to 
Holland ; but he dreaded the perils of the sea, 
At last he hit upon a whimsical and successful 
expedient. He caused the pamphlets to be packed 
in solid heaps resembling tables, placed around 
the walls of a large storeroom or warehouse, and 
covered with canvas. Although often suspected, 
no one betrayed him. On one occasion he was 
imprisoned for seven weeks by the Puritans; but 
his secret never leaked out. 

There is reason to believe that some of the 
royalists had a surmise concerning the existence 
of the Thomason Collection. In 1647 the king, 
while travelling as a prisoner towards the Isle of 
Wight, had one of the pamphlets in his possession. 
While still at Hampton Court, he desired to see 
this particular pamphlet; and Thomason sent it 
to him on loan, though with some misgiving as 
to its safety. After a time the pamphlet was 
returned, with the king’s earnest exhortation to 
Thomason to continue the collection. The collector 
afterwards printed a remarkable memorandum 
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concerning this incident. When two gentlemen 
of the court came to him to borrow the pamphlet 
for the king, he told them that all he had was 
at His Majesty’s command, but nevertheless ex- 

ressed some apprehension—‘ presuming that when 
His Majestie done with it, little account would 
be made of it, and if I should lose it, by that loss 
I should lose a limb of my collection, which I 
should be very sorry to see, well knowing it would 
be impossible to supply it if it should happen 
te be lost.’ His fears, though ead relieved, 
were not wholly groundless ; for the king let the 
volume fall’ in the mud while jomueying as a 
prisoner to Carisbrooke. The particular volume 
that contained this pamphlet has been examined 
much more recently, and found to have a great 
number of stains on the edges of the leaves, some 
more than an inch in depth. When we consider 
the state of the roads at that period, we may 
imagine the plight into which a book would be 
brought by dropping into a slough of mud from 
the hand of a horseman. 

After the hapless king’s death and the assump- 
tion of the Protectorate: by Cromwell, Thomason 
found his own warehouse no longer a safe repository 
for his pamphlets. He made a pretended sale of the 
collection (so far as it had gone at that time, 1653) 
to the University of Oxford, as being better able 
to bear up against any prosecution that might be 
waged. So far as we can judge, he continued to 
add to the collection for seven years longer, and 
to send the additions to Oxford. 

Mr Thomason died in the year of the Great Fire 
of London, 1666; and his really precious collec- 
tion was still at Oxford. By his will he left it in 
trust for the benefit of his children. But now 
came on another series of troubles, commercial 
not political. What was the value of the collec- 
tion? Who could tell? As there was no other 
such collection in existence, it was really priceless 
in that sense ; while, if we adopt the rule that 


The value of a thing 
Is what it will bring, 


then it required to be ascertained what the collec- 
tion would really bring in money. The collection 
was bought some years afterwards by Mearne the 
bookseller, at a price which does not seem to have 
been placed upon record, for Charles II. ; but the 
king, not willing to keep pamphlets which dwelt 
so much on the unhappy years of his early life, 
allowed Mrs Mearne, after her husband’s death, 
to sell them at the best obtainable price. It was 
said that the collection had been so highly priced 
as to lead to the refusal of four thousand pounds 
for it. But the market, to use a commercial 
Ihrase, was lost. As time wore on, fewer and 
ewer persons cared about the matter. When the 
Stuarts had given way to the House of Orange, 
and this to Anne, and this to the House of 
Hanover, the memory of the old Cromwell days 
died out. Oldys the historical antiquary valued 
the collection at no more than one-twentieth 
part the above-named sum. In 1745 it still 
remained in the possession of a member of the 
Mearne family, Mr Sisson, From him it passed 
to his sister, Miss Sisson; and at length George 
IIL, shortly after his ascent to the throne, pur- 
chased the collection for a sum of between three 
and four hundred pounds, 

Thus ended the trading or commercial history 


of the Thomason pamphlets. What would the 
collector have thought, if he could have foreseen 
that a king of England would obtain such a collec. 
tion for so little money—a collection that had 
involved twenty _ of labour, research, diffi- 
culty, and personal danger! George III. presented 
them (the best part of the transaction) to the 
British Museum, in trust for the British nation, 

At what time they were uniformly bound up 
into a series is not exactly recorded. They are 
bound in two thousand volumes, the octavos being 
brought together; and the small quartos, large 
quartos, and folios similarly treated. 

The reader will have no difficulty in believing 
that these remarkable pamphlets touch all sides 
of the burning questions which agitated the public 
mind in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Controversial theology and ecclesiastical rivalry 
had their share as well as party wrangling and 
great political questions. Some of those for 
1642 are thus headed—‘ Newes out of ye Lowe 
Countreye, in two letters, one to ye Earl of New- 
castle, y® other to Captain Crysp’—‘ A Relation 
of a Victorie obtained “ Sir R. Hopton over my 
Lord of Stamford in Cornewall’—‘ Ye Humble 
Petition of ye best affected Ministers of ye Citty 
of London to y® Lords and Commons’—‘ Some 
Wiser than Some, or a display of ye times past 
and present ’—‘ Mr Corbett’s Fast Sermon before 
y® House of Commons.’ One title suffices to shew 
how the Royalists and Roundheads belaboured 
one another, at a time when it had not yet become 
dangerous for the former to speak out—‘ An ex- 
act description of a Roundhead and a Long-head 
Shag-poll, taken out of the finest Antiquities and 
Records ;’ it was written to confute ‘ The Ridicu- 
lous, Absurd, and beyond comparison most foolish 
baffle-headed Pamphlets sent into the World by a 
Stinking Locust,’ <A pretty foretaste here of the 
a likely to be employed in the pamphlet 
itself. 

Passing over the greater part of the period 
covered by the Thomason Collection, we see what 
an altered state of public feeling marked 1660 and 
one or two subsequent years—‘ The Relation of 
His Majestie’s Entertainment passing through the 
City of London to his Coronation’—‘ Neptune's 
Address to His most Sacred Majesty Charles the 
Second, for severall Shows upon the Water before 
Whitehall’—‘ The Fortunate Change; being a 
Panegyrick to His Sacred Majesty upon his Coro- 
nation ’—‘ Verses on the blessed and happy Coro- 
nation of Charles the Second’—‘ A Poem on St 
James his Park, as lately improved by His 
Majesty’—‘ An Ode on the fair Weather that 
attended His Majesty on his Birthday and his 
Coronation’—‘ A Hymne called England’s Hosanna 
to God, in imitation of the Song Sung by the 
Angels, Glory to God,’ &. 

Lord Macaulay is known to have made use of 
this unique and extensive collection in preparing 
the materials for the opening chapters of his 
History of England; he well knew the value of 
such pamphlets as exponents of the opinions and 
feelings of men at the times of which he was 
writing. Isaac Disraeli remarked justly enough, 
that it is not alone the political world which we 
find mirrored in such pamphlets. ‘They enter into 
every object of human thought. The silent revolu- 
tions in manners, language, habits, are set before 
us. The interest which some take in novel sub- 
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jects of discovery would be wholly lost were it 
not for these records ; and indeed it is the multi- 
plicity of pamphlets on a particular topic or 
object which appear at a particular period that 
offers the truest picture of public opinion. Many 
men eminent in rank, or who, from their position, 
have never written anything else, have written a 
pamphlet ; and as the motive must be urgent 
which induces any such to have recourse to this 
plan, so isthe matter of deeper interest ; and it has 
often happened that the public have thus derived 
information which else had not reached them. 
The heads of parties have sometimes issued these 
as manifestoes ; and the tails have sometimes thus 
let out secrets for which they have been repri- 
manded.’ 


A SCARE IN CONNEMARA. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II, 


On resuming our journey, my two Irish friends 
became more particular in their inquiries, and my 
slumbering fears were again roused. As we were 
creeping on the road towards Letterfrack, they 
became more confidential in their conversation, 
and more mysterious in their manner. One of 
them slyly whispered to me that he had pene- 
trated my disguise ; that he and his friend knew 
what my errand was in that district ; that I was 
‘Captain O’Connor,’ and that both they and the 
other ‘Nationalist boys’ would be very glad 
to see me. I was foolish enough, in the first 
instance, to feel flattered at being taken for a 
renowned Fenian leader, and believe that I to 
some extent encouraged the deception by pre- 
tending to be as mysterious as my two inexpli- 
cable friends. But as their apparent cordiality 
increased, my own courage began to be corre- 
spondingly depressed, until at length I felt—Bob 
Acres-like—as if it was all oozing out at my finger- 
ends. At each renewed compliment to myself 
personally and to the great patriotic cause I was 
agi to have so fervently at heart, I only 
made disjointed and evasive replies, which might 
either have done duty for studiously concealed 
mysteries—which they were not—or for heart-sick 
and appmehensive fears, which they undoubtedly 
were, ‘We were now skirting the celebrated 
Twelve Pins of Connemara, and though the 
scenery was at some points almost awful from its 
majestic solemnity and sublimity, I was in no 
mood for its enjoyment, wriggled uneasily in my 
seat, and prayed fervently for our arrival at 
Clifden, where I fondly hoped I should see the 
last of my pertinacious tormentors. 

In the meantime Morrissy and Hanlon appeared 
to be in the full current of enjoyment. They 
were ‘keeping their spirits up by pouring spirits 
down,’ and at each post-station they were always 
ready, as they said, to stretch their legs and ‘ put 
themselves outside of a pint of stout’ or ‘a noggin 
of whisky.’ As the afternoon waned, the weather 
became delightfully fine; and at every turn of 
the road we encountered some new reach of 
mountain scenery, or noticed with pleasure the 
sun’s rays broken and diverted by passing clouds 
into little exquisite bits of chromatic effect, which 
were as marvellous in their realistic influences as 


pronounced impossible masses of colouring. 


Arrived at length at Clifden, we found that 
town finely located on an inlet from the Atlantic, 
quite a model place as far as regards buildings 
both public and private, and rich in picturesque 
scenery, both wildly natural and artificially cre- 
ated. And though, my two Hibernian car-com- 
panions joined us at the dinner-table, that meal, 
to which hunger. was the pleasantest sauce imagin- 
able, passed off very agreeably, even though I 
was troubled to find that Morrissy and Hanlon 
again evinced a disposition to travel over the dan- 
gerous ground of national politics. We were sub- 
sequently standing on a rocky knoll overlooking 
the sea, admiring the gorgeously empurpled sun- 
set, when we heard the noise of an approaching 
car, and on turning our eyes in the direction of 
the hotel were astonished to see Mr Doolan ona 
private conveyance, and accompanied by a couple 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary in fall uniform. 
In answer to our frank expressions of welcome, I 
noticed that his demeanour was somewhat distant 
and repelling in its character, for he peremptorily 
checked our cordial advances by requesting the 
pleasure of our company at once in a private room 
of the hotel. 

When we had there assembled, an anxious and 
expectant group, Doolan broke the silence by re- 
marking: ‘ Perhaps you are not aware, gentlemen, 
that I am an officer of the Irish Constabulary ?’ 

‘I had not the least idea of it,’ I replied—for 
Morrissy and Hanlon were almost dumbfounded, 
and unable to get out a word. ‘ But if you are an 
inspector, what has that to do with us? “Our 
withers are unwrung,”’ I added, in a mock- 
theatrical manner. 

‘That we shall probably ascertain by-and-by,’ 
continued Doolan ; ‘but in the meantime it is my 
duty to ask you a few questions—You are an 
Irishman, Mr Morrissy; what is your present 
business in Ireland? What is your little game in 
this district ?’ 

Morrissy, whose deafness, either real or assumed, 
here stood him in good service, replied, as if in 
echo of the constable’s question: ‘I don’t know 
what game there is in this district, except hares 
and rabbits, and a few trouts in the mountain 
streams,’ 

‘By what name do you call yourself now?’ 
resumed Doolan. 

‘I call myself an Irishman,’ Morrissy replied 
with a grin. 

‘Where are you now established ?’ 

‘I am not established at all, at all,’ continued 
Morrissy ; ‘I am disestablished at present, and 
want an establishment.’ 

‘Why are you travelling here in Connemara ?’ 
said Doolan, whose face was now getting bronzed 
from loss of temper. 

‘I have not been in Mayo for many a year—not 
since 1847,’ answered Morrissy. 

‘What took you to the States ?’ ; 

‘The ship that crossed the ocean,’ replied 
Morrissy. 

‘Were you not obliged to leave the country ?’ 
demanded Doolan, with particular emphasis. 

‘You would be obliged if I would leave the 
country,’ repeated Morrissy, stupidly scratching 
his poll. ‘Well, I shall leave when I am ready, 
and not before.’ : 

Doolan, severely : ‘ Are you not a “ Young Irish- 
man ?”? 
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Morrissy : ‘Shure if I am a “Young Irish- 
man,” it is of old standing, since I am now fifty 


os oe to be somewhat 
tickled, but he continued his examination by ask- 
ing: ‘Now, no nonsense! You are here on 
secret national business, I opine. Do you not 
belong to a secret society ?’ 

‘I know and belong to several secret societies,’ 

nded Morrissy, with a comical expression of 
countenance. ‘I am an Odd Fellow, an Ancient 
Druid, a member of the Ancient Oraer of Ante- 
diluvian Buffaloes, and I also belong to the 
Honourable Society of Owlets or Fly-by-nights, 
in the town of Fleeceborough, in Yorkshire, 
England.’ 

Here I could control myself no longer, but 
broke out in a hearty guffaw. Doolan pursed up 
his brows with meditative severity, and then told 
Morrissy that the language he and Hanlon had 
used at Westport was certainly seditious ; that 
he had felt it his duty to consult his superior 
officer respecting it ; that he had since seen Mr 
Sarsfield, a justice of the peace, and had from that 
gentleman obtained an authority to detain all 
three of us, on suspicion of being Irish Americans 
engaged in constructive-treason-felony ; and that 
particular and private inquiries had been insti- 
tuted in Yorkshire about Morrissy and myself, 
but that no reply had yet been received to the 
telegrams. Doolan added that he had obtained 
our names and addresses from our luggage at the 
Westport hotel, and that, pending further informa- 
tion respecting us, we were to~eopsider ourselves 
in custody, The two Irishmen wip had been so 
particularly inquisitive about my @ncerns during 
the car-ride, here entered the room, in answer to 
an almost imperceptible signal from Mister Doolan, 
and proceeded to close up to us, as if they were 
awaiting an order for putting on the handcuffs, 
That last extreme order, however, was not yet 
given. 

Here was a dilemma! Morrissy and I were 
anxious to get on to Galway without any loss of 
time. We there expected letters, as well as 
instructions as to whether our holiday could be 
ering gl and all our arrangements appeared 

ikely to be knocked on the head, all because a 
couple of soft-headed and soft-hearted Irishmen 
could not avoid talking politics over their whisky, 
and could not avoid fraternising ‘at home in ould 
Treland,’ when so far away from their respective 
homes. The mischief was now out, My sus- 
picions had not been groundless at Westport. Our 
party had had their fling, and now they must be 
prepared to pay the piper. 

he next victim for cross-examination was 
Hanlon. He had pulled himself together better 
than I expected under the circumstances; and 
though his behaviour under the crucial test of 
questioning was characterised by a certain amount 
of happy audacity, there was an evident air of 
sincerity in his answers, that appeared to embarrass 
a a a ecw It is true that that constable 
was fully protected against consequences. Not 
on | had he the authority of his easton officer 
and of a justice of the peace to back him, but he 
had also the law on his side; for Mayo had then 
been ‘ proclaimed,’ and the servants of the crown 
were supported in many essential particulars 


in the commission of acts which would be con- 
demned as ‘ false imprisonments’ in England. Not 
on this account, therefore, was it that Sates was 
troubled in spirit. No! it was because he was an 
Irishman, and keenly sensitive to ridicule ; and 
he appeared to contemplate the possibility that he 
had discovered that terrible product of over-zeal, 
a ‘mare’s nest.’ He, however, soon again screwed 
up “3 courage, and at once placed Hanlon on the 
rac 

I confess that even if I tried ever so much, 
I should utterly fail to reproduce the scene that 
ensued in all its serious as well as its humorous 
aspects. Both were sons racy of the soil, keen- 
witted, sarcastic, earnest, and eager for the mental 
encounter; and though Doolan endeavoured to 
preserve the ’vantage-ground given him by judi- 
cial authority, he was from time to time stung 
into remembering that he was, after all, but a 
man, although happening to be ‘ clothed in a little 
brief authority.’ He several times lost his temper 
for a moment, and could only recover him- 
self at a sacrifice. Asked why he had come to 
Ireland after such a long sojourn at Baltimore, 
United States, Hanlon replied that he had been 
fortunate in business ; that he was not so young 
as he once was ; and that he felt a great yearning 
to see the ‘ould counthry’ again, and before 
he returned for good to his American home, 
This was a decided hit for Hanlon, for he had 
unconsciously struck the chord of love of country 
which vibrates in every true man’s breast; and 
even Doolan was obliged to acknowledge the 
humanising and patriotic sentiment. Questioned 
as to his reasons for bringing with him an Ameri- 
can repeating-rifle and revolver, Hanlon answered 
that. they were presents from the new country 
to his brother in Limerick, whose name and address 
he then and there openly proclaimed. As to the 
watch, with its a te of Irish harp and 
shamrock, he maliciously asked Doolan if a true 
Irishman was to be blamed for carrying a scientific 
toy which so vividly illustrated his love for Ireland, 
though he, when at his new home, was some thou- 
sands of miles away from the dear old soil. In 
conclusion, he politely informed Mister Doolan 
that he was a large floor-cloth manufacturer in 
Baltimore, employing some couple of hundred 
hands, and that he should be glad to execute a 
large wholesale order for every workhouse, prison, 
and lunatic asylum in that part of the country! 
As this information was emphatically and convine- 
ingly poured forth by the now impassioned Hanlon, 
I stole a glance at Doolan, and could scarcely help 
pitying that unfortunate official. It was evident 
that he was staggered by the new complexion 

ut upon the affair; and though he could not 

elp feeling that he had been warranted in the 
extreme steps he had taken, he was unable to 
satisfy his own mind that the explanations given 
by Hanlon and Morrissy were not full and explicit 
enough, and certainly bore the impress of truth 
upon the face of them. The two subordinate 
constables appeared to enjoy the perplexity of 
their superior officer, but were too well discip- 
lined to shew it, except by mobile facial contor- 
tions, which at times they were unable altogether 
to control. 

As the youngest member of the company I here 
ventured to suggest that we should partake of a 
little refreshment, I asked if such long palavers 
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were not very dry work, and whether it would 
not be better to discuss the matter more quietly 
over a glass of grog, adding that if things came to 
the worst the status quo could at any moment be 
resumed, and that no disadvantage could attach to 
either policemen or politicians in the meantime. 
This suggestion gave Doolan a respite, for which 
he was evidently grateful ; but he made this re- 
mark respecting it: ‘I may as well inform you, 
Mr Morrissy and Mr Talbot, that I have tele- 
graphed respecting you to the municipal autho- 
rities at Fleeceborough, and that I expect an 
answer every moment.’ 

Although I immediately felt the impropriety of 
the remark, and found that I had no sooner opened 
my mouth than I had, Pat-like, ‘ put my foot into 
it” I could not for the life of me help remarking : 
‘Tam glad you have taken that step, Doolan, for 
Iam a man well known to the police at Fleece- 
borough.’ 

Doolan glanced at me with astonishment when 
I made this unhappy observation. It instantly re- 
vived his latent suspicions. A man with an inti- 
mate knowledge of the police could only be a 
suspicious character—such was certainly his Irish 
experience of such cases. I was asked for an 
explanation, and promptly furnished it. I stated 
that my business avocations brought me into daily 
intercourse not only with the police but the 
magistrates of my native town in Yorkshire ; and 
after I had shewn and satisfied him that this 
could be a state of things that could exist without 
danger to the State or treachery and treason to the 
Crown, his brows again unbent, and whilst he 
somewhat coldly admitted my plea, he censured 
me for my imprudence in speaking thus flippantly 
of powers and constituted authorities, 

“And now,’ Doolan continued, ‘I shall be able 
to see my way more clearly if your credentials of 
respectability are only supported by the evidence 
of your Mayor and your Superintendent of Police.’ 

Just at this juncture a telegraph messenger 
entered the room and handed a telegram to 
Doolan. It was from the Police Superintendent 
of Fleeceborough, and ran as follows : 

‘Post-oFFICE TELEGRAPH. From Fast Fetterlock, 
Superintendent of Police, Fleeceborough, Yorkshire— 
To Dominick Doolan, Royal Irish Constabulary, 
Leenane or Clifden, Ireland.—Morrissy and Talbot 
are neither American Irish nor Fenians. They are 
respectable citizens in this town, fond of spouting, 
but with no treason about them. Remember me 
kindly to Talbot, t 

This communication was so far satisfactory that 
Doolan at once held out his hand to Morrissy and 
myself, and begged our pardon for the trouble 
and annoyance he had given us, The two stern 
constables moved off to a respectful distance, and 
appeared as if they would like to quench their 
thirst. The hint was not lost; and although 
the three members of that model force (for so it 
is in many respects), the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, were exceedingly modest in their addresses to 
the potent liquor, the effect was seen in their 
increased courtesy and kindness, and in the agree- 
ableness of their conversation, which was extended 
to a late hour of the night. But Hanlon was still 
under a cloud ; Mister Doolan had, however, des- 
patched another message to Limerick ; and early 
next morning an answer was received which fully 


the last lingering taint of suspicion from his 
honest name. 

There is a smart six-oared police galley in the 
bay at Clifden ; and after visiting the Owenglen 
Falls and Clifden Castle (proudly perched on an 
eminence in the town), the half-dozen of us pulled 
down the stream towards the Atlantic, and raced 
gaily with the Inland Revenue boat, which was 
also fully manned in honour of the occasion. We 
did not resume the car to Galway that day, but 
lingered about sweet Clifden; and afterwards 
exchanged many a joke and song over the tempe- 
rately imbibed liquids. The afternoon of the next 
day found us in Galway, where we got our letters 
and our extended leave of absence. This we util- 
ised by steaming up Lough Corrib to the ancient 
and interesting archzological demesne of Cong. 
Four days afterwards, Morrissy and I were again 
among the long chimneys and the vitiated atmo- 
sphere of Fleeceborough ; and Hanlon was with 
his friends at Limerick. 


CURIOUS CHANCES. 


In a former paper we drew attention to the 
Romance of Accident as illustrated by the import- 
ant results often arising from trivial circumstances. 
The breadth of a hair, the turning of a straw, 
may make all the difference between success and 
failure; and the following incidents, as further 
examples of the manner in which a certain 
amount of chance seems to reign over human 
affairs, may not be uninteresting to our readers, 

Though Valentine Jamerai, better known as 
Duval, the orphan shepherd-boy, early displayed 
such an eager thirst for knowledge, the after- 
success of his life was mainly owing to an acci- 
dental circumstance. When cattle-keeper to the 
hermits of St Anne, near Lunéville, he was one 
day discovered by two noblemen studying geo- 
graphy under a tree with his maps spread out 
before him. So pleased were they with his con- 
versation, that they introduced him to the Duke 
of Lorraine, who sent him to college, and after- 
wards made him his librarian. The Duke proved 
a kind patron, for not content with that, he even- 
tually procured him the situation of Keeper of 
the Books and Medals of the Imperial Cabinet of 
Vienna ; in which capacity he published several 
learned works on Coins. 

John Mole, an Englishman noted for his skill 
in rapid calculation, was indebted to chance for 
the discovery of his talent. When in the humble 
capacity of a farm-servant, he was sent to a 
carpenter’s shop for a load of timber. A work- 
man asked him whether he ‘could tell how 
many cubical quarters of inches could be cut 
out of a solid foot of wood; upon which Mole 
replied he could tell how many could be cut out 
of ten thousand solid feet. He then answered the 
question, How many farthings there were in a 
million of moidores, of the value of twenty-seven 
shillings each. From that time he applied dili- 
gently to acquire a knowledge of figures, and 
became eminent for his skill in algebra —Another 


bore out Hanlon’s account of himself, and removed 


gifted mathematician, Edmund Stone, obtained 
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the powerful patronage of the Duke of Argyll 
through that nobleman chancing to discover him, 
when a youth of eighteen, reading Newton's 
Principia. Conversing with him, the Duke was 
astonished to learn that this gardener’s son had 
already made considerable progress in arithmetic, 
geometry, Latin, and French. Pleased with his 
young countryman, the Duke took him under his 
protection, and placed him in a situation to con- 
tinue his studies. Nor was the nobleman’s kind- 
ness thrown away, for his protégé produced several 
mathematical works, and was chosen F.R.S. in 
1725. 

The early fortunes of Torrigiano, a distin- 
guished Italian sculptor, hinged apparently on a 
blow of his fist. When a fellow-student with 
Michael Angelo in the gardens of St Mark, on a 
dispute one day arising between them, he struck 
a savage blow, which happened to break his com- 
panion’s nose. Compelled to quit Florence, he 
first worked at Rome, and then became a soldier, 
and served under Ceasar Borgia. He afterwards 
obtained great reputation in England as a sculptor, 
his tomb of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey 
being called by Bacon ‘one of the stateliest and 
daintiest monuments in Europe.’—As Raleigh was 
advanced in the royal favour through his gallantry 
when his sovereign chanced to hesitate in crossing 
a puddle, so Potemkin became one of the Russian 
Empress’s especial ‘favourites’ through a little 
act of attention on his part. Catharine II. after 
taking the sceptre from her weak husband, par- 
aded the streets of St Petersburg sword in hand. 
Young Potemkin, then of a manly appearance, 
well made and handsome, happened to notice that 
the sword which the Empress used was without 
the sword-knot—a mark of distinction attached to 
the swords of northern commanders—instantly 
detached his, and presented it with a grace that 
was highly pleasing to Catharine ; and from that 
day his promotion increased rapidly. 

Eliza Rachel, a celebrated tragedienne, might 
have dragged out a precarious living by singing in 
the streets, had not her voice chanced to attract 
the notice of some connoisseurs, who kindly placed 
her under the tuition of Charon, a celebrated 
singing-master. Soon giving evidence of great 
tragic power, she made her appearance at the 
Théftre Francais ; but though her début was not 
auspicious, the sharp critical eyes of M. Jules 
Janin soon discovered in her a worthy interpreter 
of the chefs-d’euvre of Racine and Corneille ; and 
his criticism on her acting resulted in her after- 
wards reaping both fame and wealth wherever she 
appeared. 

Chance not only has much to do at times 
with furthering men’s progress in life, but has 
frequently been the cause of their adopting those 
very callings in which they have afterwards be- 
come famous. When George Stephenson worked 
as a pit engine-boy at twopence a day’s wages, it 
was a lucky accident that gave him the oppor- 
tunity of shewing his skill, and in thus leading to 


his advancement to the office of engineman, paved 
the way to the successful career that subsequently 
distinguished him.—Sir Robert Wilson, a general 
of distinction, who began life in a solicitor’s office, 
would in all likelihood have adopted the law as 


{ 


his profession, had it not been for a chance intro. | 
duction to the Duke of York, which changed what | 


might have been an indifferent lawyer into an 
able general. Thus induced to exchange the desk 
for the field, he made his appearance in Flanders 
in 1793, and bore a conspicuous part in all the 
cavalry actions of that campaign, which was the 
beginning of his subsequent varied and gallant 
career. 

By a chance circumstance was Galileo’s atten- 
tion directed to the equal duration of the oscil- 
lation of the pendulum. Happening to be one 
day in the cathedral of Pisa, he remarked the 
regulated and periodical motion of a lamp sus- 
pended from the roof of the nave. By repeated 
experiments, he confirmed the fact of the equal 
duration of its oscillation, and at once compre- 
hended that this phenomenon might be employed 
to serve as an exact measure of time. Fifty years 
afterwards he made use of this idea for the construc- 
tion of a clock intended for astronomical observa- 
tions. —‘ My taste for mechanics, says Mr James 
Ferguson in a sketch of his life, ‘arose from an 
accident. When about eight years of age, a part of 
the roof of the house being decayed, my father 
applied a prop and lever to an upright spar, and 
to my great astonishment, I saw him lift up the 
ponderous roof as if it had been a small weight, 
Thinking further of the matter, I began making 
levers, and wrote out a short account of two lifting- 
machines of my own invention, sketched out 
figures of them, and imagined it to be the first 
treatise of the kind that ever was written.’ From 
such small beginnings did that knowledge spring 
for which he was afterwards so justly renowned. 

The idea of using gas as being lighter than air for 
balloons, is said to have been suggested to Jacques 
Montgolfier by a work of Priestley’s. It is also nar- 
rated that one day while boiling water in a coffee- 
pot, the top of which was covered with paper folded 
in a spherical form, Jacques saw the paper swell 
and rise ; and that hence he took the idea of a light 
machine made buoyant by inflation, and traversing 
the air. Ascertaining that a balloon and car could 
be kept suspended by a supply of heated air, after 
some experiments Jacques and his brother made a 
successful ascent at Versailles, in presence of the 
royal family and numerous spectators.—Alexander 
Cozens, a landscape-painter, taught what may truly 
be called chance-sketching, which he is supposed 
to have adopted from a hint of Leonardo da Vinci. 
His process was to dash out on several pieces of 

aper a number of accidental large blots and 
oose flourishes, from which he selected forms, and 
sometimes produced very grand ideas; but they 
were in general rather indefinite in their execu- 
tion, and not always pleasing in colour—While on 
this part of our subject, we may remind the reader 
that the discovery of San Salvador was, we are 
told, in a measure owing to the flight of some 
parrots in that direction, which Pinzon, the 
captain of the caravel Pinta, observing, he in- 
duced Columbus to alter his intended course 
and steer to the south-west. 
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Chance in many instances seems to have exer- 
cised its sway over the domain of literary and 
other projects, of which the experience of Sydney 
Smith may be taken as an illustration, When in 
Edinburgh during the agitated state of society 
consequent on the principles of the French Revo- 
lution becoming propagated, he there became ac- 

uainted with Lord Jeffrey, Lord Murray, and 
Lord Brougham, all of whom maintained liberal 
opinions upon political subjects. In his own 
words: ‘One day we happened to meet in the 
eighth or ninth flat in Buccleuch Place, the ele- 
vated residence of the then Mr Jeffrey ; I pro- 
posed that we should set up a “Review.” This was 
acceded to with acclamation, I was appointed 
editor, and remained long enough in Edinburgh 
to edit the first number.’ In this way is the Hdin- 
burgh Review said to have originated.—William 
Spence while engaged in business at Hull em- 
braced a casual opportunity of sending a present 
of a few insects to the Rev, W. Kirby at Barham. 
This trivial incident we are told laid the founda- 
tion of a lifelong friendship, of which the memory 
will be preserved in their joint work entitled 
Introduction to Entomology, a work written in 
the form of letters, which became immediately 
popular, and has continued to be so to the 
present time. 

Chance works very favourably at times in the 
acquisition of wealth and property for those who 
least expect such luck, A Versailles wine-shop- 
keeper was at work in his cellar when suddenly 
the ground gave way, and he fell into what was at 
first thought to be a well; but on lights being 
brought, the hole was found to be the entrance to 
another wine-cellar, containing some of the best 
vintages of France and Spain. The archzologists 
of Versailles were aroused ; and their examination 
proves that this mysterious subterranean wine- 
cellar formed part of the Pavillon du Rendezvous, 
which Louis XV. annexed to the Parc-aux-Cerfs, 
about which so many queer things are related by 
the court chroniclers of the period. The wine is 
said to have attracted connoisseurs from all parts.— 
A farmer in the neighbourhood of Tavistock was 
as lucky in another way. In repairing an old 
mahogany secrétaire, knocked down to him at an 
auction, he discovered a secret drawer containing 
forty sovereigns, a gold enamelled ring, and a lot 
of securities for money, one of which was a certifi- 
cate for over five hundred pounds Three per Cent. 
Consols, An old scrap of paper dated 1700 led 
to the belief that forty guineas had originally 
been placed there, but had been taken out in 
modern times and replaced by the sovereigns.— 
A Hastings chemist was even more lucky than 
the Tavistock farmer, all owing to an accident that 
befell a lady’s pet dog. He treated the animal 
so successfully, that when the grateful owner died, 
which happened not long afterwards, she left the 
lucky chemist a good many thousand pounds ; 
which enabled him to change the cares of Secheeds 
for the pleasures of retirement. 

Lost money has often been regained by the acci- 
dental detection of the thief. A French lady not 
long since frequently missed some of her valuables 
in a most unaccountable manner. One day her 
servant fell down-stairs and was severely hurt. 
On acting the good Samaritan and pouring oil into 
her wounds, the mistress was astonished to find all 
her lost jewels in the pocket of her maid, who it 


seems had all the time been the culprit.—How 
much oftener accidents contribute to the loss of 
money, scarcely needs comment; but the manner 
in which a gentleman lost all his winnings at 
play is worth repetition, as an instance of the 

ckleness of fate.. He had won nine hundred 
pounds at the ‘green table’ at Monaco, and was 
only waiting for his laundress to bring his dozen 
shirts home before he should quit the place. The 
laundress, however, did not turn up at the 
appointed time, and to while away the hours he 
went into the Casino, Of course he played— 
and not only lost all he had already won, but 
twelve hundred pounds besides; which made him 
heartily wish he had left the shirts behind, that 
cost him one hundred pounds apiece for the 
washing. ‘ 

Amongst those who have been most remarkably 
affected ‘by accidental surprises are the deaf and 
dumb ; and tales of unknown antiquity relate how 
speech or learning has been recovered or improved 
in this way. As a case in point. About 1750 a 
merchant of Cleves named Jorissen, who had 
become almost totally deaf, sitting one day near a 
harpsichord while some one was playing, and 
having a tobacco-pipe in his month, the bowl of 
which rested accidentally against the body of 
the instrument, was agreeably surprised to hear 
all the notes in the most distinct manner. 
This accident was a happy one, for Jorissen soon 
learned, by means of a piece of hard wood placed 
against his teeth, the other end of which was 
placed against the speaker’s teeth, not only to keep 
up a conversation, but to understand the least 
whisper.—Other cures have been brought about 
less by skill than accidental circumstances, There 
is a story of a Frenchman who through a sword- 
wound received in a duel, suffered from internal 
abscesses, which forced him to walk in a stooping 
posture. Some time after, becoming engaged in 
another affair of honour, this time with pistols, 
the bullet of his adversary chanced to pass exactly 
through the abscesses caused by the former wound, 
which making them discharge, not only relieved 
him from the stoop, but caused him to walk with 
rather a stiff carriage ever afterwards, 

Not only have some of the ills to which human 
flesh is heir been cured by accident, but life 
itself has been preserved from destruction by the 
same means. Lives are often lost by accident, it 
is true ; but how they have also been saved by the 
chance detention of passengers from travelling in 
ships or trains that have afterward become wrecked, 
is well known. The writer can testify to the 
escape of a sailor from what is called a watery 
grave, owing to Jack happening to be tipsy, and 
incapable of taking his place in a boat putting off 
to a wreck on the Isle of Man coast, when invited. 
by his companions to take an oar. The boat put 
off without him, and its crew were all drowned.— 
When a crowd collected on the banks of the St- 
Martin Canal in France not long since, it was 
a lucky thing that a man who lived near was 
urged by his wife to go and see what was the 
matter. Upon arriving on the scene of action, he 
learned that a child had fallen into the water 
and disappeared. Being an expert swimmer, he 
plunged into the spot, marked by a few bubbles, and 
rescued alive his own son, a lad aged eight, who 
in playing had slipped over the bank. 

ranted, that success in this life mainly depends 
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w steadiness and honesty of purpose on the 
part of all who would secure it, still the foregoing 
examples shew how curiously little things have 
sometimes to do with great results, 


NOTES FROM NEW MEXICO. 


For many years the United States’ goynment have 
been zealously endeavouring to collect materials 
for a series of topographical maps of their terri- 
tories, a task which necessitated much work of a 
highly scientific nature. Other matters, however, 
have not been neglected by the surveyors; and so 
far as possible, without interference with their 
main object, they have always made careful inves- 
tigations respecting the resources of the country 
in wood, water, and agricultural productions ; the 
influence of climate, the character of vegetation, 
the location and extent of precious and economic 
minerals, the routes of communication for rail and 
common roads; the character, habits, and dis- 
position toward settlers of the several Indian 
tribes ; the water-supply available for irrigation ; 
the season of rain and snow-fall ; the condition of 
mining and other industries, &c. 

During the season of 1877, a small but well- 
organised and equipped expedition was despatched 
to examine a comparatively unknown section of 
New Mexico; and Mr T. W. Goad, the meteoro- 
logist of the party, recently communicated to the 
Royal Geographical Society an account of their 
explorations, which contains some features of 
general interest. 

In the course of their investigations between 
the Sierra Blanca and Oscura mountains, they 
met with a lava-flow more than seventy-five miles 
long and about three miles broad. This Mal Pais, 
as the Mexicans call it, resembles a black river, 
widening and narrowing as the country undulates ; 
it is somewhat higher than the surrounding 
country, and is full of caverns; the region, in 
fact, somewhat resembles the lava-beds of Oregon, 
where the Modocs for a long time so successfully 
resisted the United States’ troops. 

Several of the caverns were visited by the party ; 
but the only one of importance was near Fort 
Stanton. This cave, like the others, was in a 
limestone formation, and proved of considerable 
length. Some persons at Fort Stanton asserted 
that no one had been to the end, although a 
distance of five miles was measured. The explo- 
ration was of a most uncomfortable nature, neces- 
sitating long crawls through narrow passages, 
and obliging the explorers to wade up to their 
waists in ice-cold water for hours. Stalactites and 
stalagmites of immense size reflected the faint 
light of the tallow-candles carried by the ex- 
plorers ; while sometimes they would come upon 
domes cathedral-like in their lofty grandeur. The 
lake in this cave was said to contain eyeless fish, 
but none of the party was able to catch or see 
any. A thorough search was made for an exit 
beyond, and holes hardly large enough for the 


body to pass were crawled through; but no success 
attended the efforts of the explorers. 

Numerous Pueblo and Spanish ruins were also 
visited, of which the largest was Gran Quivira. 
It is supposed that in the year 1550 Cortez in 
crossing the continent left some of his followers 
located in this spot, and that these men, taking 
advantage of the superstitions of the Montezuma 
Indians, compelled them to build a city under 
their supervision. Eventually the Indians rebelled, 
killed their oppressors, and destroyed everything, 
Tradition says that treasure lies buried in the 
ruins, The walls of the principal church are still 
standing, and present some interesting appearances, 
On the east of the church is the town, the main 
building of which contained eight or nine hun- 
dred rooms. Now no water is near, though drains 
and dried-up springs indicate there having been 
formerly a plentiful supply. The Indians told 
the surveying party that a river flowed under- 
neath the church, but no trace of it was to be 
seen, 

Some of Mr Goad’s remarks respecting the 
Indians of this region possess peculiar interest. 
Apaches, Navajoes, and Utes are the nomadic 
tribes there met with ; and to the east may be 
found the Arapahoes, Comanches, &c. The Mes- 
carello Apaches are without doubt of the worst 
class: laziness, theft, and every other crime, can 
be attributed to them. Small of stature and thin, 
they present a miserable appearance. Their feats 
on horseback are wonderful, and could not be 
excelled in any country. Their eyes are deep-set, 
and have an expression of fiendish malice uncom- 
fortable to encounter. With red and yellow paint 
bedaubed on their faces, they come into the 
Agency with wild gesticulations, whooping and 
yelling like maniacs. A government agent is 
deputed to supply them with blankets, cooking 
utensils, beef, and many other things, which, to 
Mr Goad’s own personal knowledge, are wasted. 
It is not easy to account for the want of thrift 
of these red men. Their Reservation abounds 
with game, bear, deer, wild-turkey, &c. The 
land is also rich for agricultural purposes; so 
their continued depredations in Texas and else- 
where seem hardly to admit of excuse. During 
their stay in this region the survey party, however, 
was not molested, and never lost an animal. 

The Navajoes are a far superior race, and as 
Lieutenant Morrison, the leader of the expedition 
says, there is probably no Indian in the plains 
as intelligent. Of straight lithe figures, square 
shoulders, average height, quick in their move- 
ments, with bright intelligent faces, they are 
easily distinguished when mingling with other 
Indians ; while still having the characteristics of 
the nomadic tribes, they are better able to support 
themselves, Even now they raise corn and bread, 
and have very large herds of sheep and horses, 
besides four-horned sheep. 

The squaw’s process of making blankets is a 
very tedious affair. Between two upright poles 
are three horizontal, two of these placed —_ 
a little more than the length of the blanket, which 
runs vertically from one to the other; the warp 
threads are stretched ; then those of the woof are 
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ut in one at a time by hand; a narrow thin 
tel is put in after each of them, and they are 
hammered down by striking the board with a club, 
which they handle so skilfully as to rarely break 
a thread. Some of the yarn is furnished by the 

overnment ; but the best white yarn they make 

oie the wool of their sheep, and the finest red 
by picking English cloth and spinning the yarn. 
These blankets are delightfully warm, and are a 
perfect protection against rain. 

The Utes are comparatively industrious, for 
they seek a livelihood by hunting the buffalo, 
tanning the hides skilfully and ornamentally, and 
bartering them with the whites. 

The cafion of the Rio Grande, below Costilla, 
Mr Goad considers peculiarly interesting, because 
it differs in most respects from other caiions ; that 
is, instead of being worn away by the action of 
water alone, it was probably commenced by vol- 
canic action. Though it is very narrow, its depth 
is about one thousand feet. The river at this 
point has a great fall, and rushes along with a 
velocity of ten miles an hour. Down this awful 
abyss Mr Goad had to find his way to the water's 
edge, in order that certain observations might be 
properly taken. Though he modestly says nothing 
of his exploit, it is satisfactory to know that he 
escaped without accident. 

Owing to the high elevation of the countr 
above the sea-level, the climate is delightful, 
for at no season is one deprived of sleep by 
excessive heat, nor does the dry cold affect the 
body. In summer, during the day, the heat may 
be very t; but as soon as the sun sets, a 
delightful cool breeze springs up and at once 
soothes the over-heated blood. Consumption is 
unknown among the people of New Mexico; and 


if the Mexicans were a little more cleanly, their 


bane—the small-pox—might disappear. Small- 
pox in New Mexico is not of that virulent descrip- 
tion known in Europe ; but nevertheless, Mexican 
and Indian children die by the hundred from want 
of common precaution. It is a strange thing that 
if an animal die on the road and is not devoured 
by coyotes or wolves, the flesh will become dry, 
and not decompose in the usual manner. This 
may be attributable to the dryness of the air, 
which absorbs all moisture. The atmosphere 
being so clear, objects at great distances appear 
close at hand, and one unaccustomed to this phe- 
nomenon would frequently be led to undertake 
journeys of five times the supposed distance—a 
fact which, added to many remarkable mirages, 
rendered great care necessary on the part of the 
expedition in the conduct of their explorations, 
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From a gentleman in the state of Mississippi, 
United States, we have received the following com- 
munication regarding those interesting creatures 
the beavers, He writes as follows : 

‘I have seen with interest in one of your late 
numbers (February 9) some account of the success- 
ful attempt by Lord Bute to acclimatise beavers 
in Great Britain ; and think that some peculiarities 
I have noticed in the habits of that animal from 
my extreme southern point of view (latitude 


cially as shewing that the re-introduction of the 


beaver into your island need not of necessity be 
a work of so much care and expense, or require 
so many precautions as seem to have attended 
Lord Bute’s experiment. A few words as to 
locality. 

‘Less than one hundred miles north of New 
Orleans, when the line of the Northern Railroad 
has passed the low-lying plains and rank swamps 
of Lower Louisiana, it enters into a rolling or 
gently undulating country, elevated two or three 
hundred feet above the sea-level, of but second- 
rate fertility, and sparsely inhabited, but watered 
by countless little streams of clear cool water, 
flowing over gravelly beds, wherein it appears the 
beavers greatly rejoice. . 

‘The Orleanais and inhabitants of the rich low 
banks of the Mississippi River also esteem it 
highly as a place of summer retreat; glad to 
exchange the miasma of the swamps and marshes, 
and the almost tropical heat of the sugar-cane 
fields, for the breezy hills and balsamic fragrance 
of the long-leaved pine. Here, some ten years 
ago, I pitched my summer tent on a well-wooded 
hill overlooking the Tangipokoa, a little river of 
bright sparkling water, into which flows, through 
my place, one of the many spring-fed rivulets of 
the country ; and ever since, as soon as the orange 
flowers in the streets of New Orleans indicate that 
winter is fairly over, there arises a great outcry 
among the little ones to get back to their country 
home. 

‘ All through this country I found, rather to my 
surprise, that beavers are quite common ; seldom 
seen, as they are shy and nocturnal in their habits. 
Their dams are found on the little streams. We 
frequently come across the slides they make either 
for amusement or exercise, leading from the top of 
the bank down to the water’s edge. Occasionally 
we see them on moonlit summer nights swimming 
in the deep pools of the river, or hear the loud 
slaps of their tails. From time to time, beaver 
meat and tails have been brought to us for sale ; 
and if we happen to have city friends staying with 
us, we present it to them as a course of game. It 
is quite eatable ; but after an experiment or two, 
I find that my own family don’t “ hanker” after it. 

‘On the “Spring Branch” within sight and gun- 
shot of my dining-room windows they have built 
two dams such as you describe, of sticks, mud, 
and moss. They have their nests or dwellings 
in the banks, with no exterior indication of their 

lace ; the object of the pond their dam creates 
ing to entirely cover the entrances, of which 
I think they have several to each nest. 

‘They build no houses such as are described in 
all accounts I have read, in the middle of their 
ponds like a hay-cock, or as you say, like an 
enlarged wren’s nest turned over; nor can I hear 
of any ever being found in my neighbourhood. 
Whether the mild climate, where the streams 
never freeze, has changed their habits, or that 
my beavers are less advanced in civilisation than 
their more northern brethren, I leave for more 
learned observers than I am to determine, but 
certain it is that they here have left off their most 
interesting trait. 

‘The dams are very well built. We had this 
spring a tremendous deluge of rain, and a dam 


tad degrees), may be worth relating, espe- 
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of my own on the little stream I have mentioned, 
the construction of which had been the principal 
occupation of my last summer’s vacation, was 
entirely carried away. 

‘The other day, after a survey of the ruins, I 
walked down to my beaver dams to see how they 
had fared, and found them intact—a patch of 
fresh mud and moss, smoothed and flattened by 
a beaver’s tail, being the only sign ef any repairs 
having been wanted since the flood. They don’t 
seem to touch any of the large trees, magnolia, 
beech, or oak—two to four feet in diameter—but 
confine themselves to the undergrowth, mostly 
under three inches through. They don’t cut a 
“ wedge-shaped gap,” but gnaw all round, so as to 
leave the stump a perfect cone. Their favourite 
wood is what the country people here call “ beaver- 
wood” (I think it is a Deutzia, bearing white 
flowers not unlike orange-blossoms). About their 
ponds we can find quantities of truncheons two 
or three feet long, with both ends rounded as if 
by a lathe. 

‘I don’t think they live in large communities ; 
probably not more than one or two families to a 
pond, My own colony was thinned off by the 
trapping of six or eight by an intelligent contra- 
ead, whom I left in charge one winter. He 
shewed me the skins with great pride when we 
again returned, and had saved an old female 
beaver, who had been caught by the foot, as a pet 
for the children. But after some months’ fruitless 
attempts to gain any further recognition than 
snaps and snarls, we opened the door, and bade 
her go home. The trap has since been confined 
to its legitimate vocation of catching minks and 
*coons. 

‘The point of my communication is, that it ought 
not to be difficult or expensive to start a colony 
of beavers anywhere in a country where there 
are running streams and the proper undergrowth 
to supply them with food, since they live and 
thrive without any care within a stone’s-throw of 
even a railway station with all its adjuncts. Perhaps 
a stronger case occurs a couple of miles below me, 
where the railway crosses some wet springy ground 
where there used to be several dams. The line of 
embankment supplied the place of these dams, and 
the beavers taking the good the gods provided, 
worked no more on their own dams, but enjoyed 
the pond of from four or five acres the embank- 
ment had made for them, A year or two since, the 
railway hands undertook to put a culvert through 
the embankment and drain the pond, which, after 
running freely for a few days and nearly empty- 
ing the pond, suddenly stopped one night ; and on 
being examined was found to have been stopped 
up by the beavers. It was opened, and again 
closed. This went on for some time. As the 
hands passed along they would open the end, and 
at night the beavers would shut it up ; till finding 
that closing at the end where their work could so 
easily be broken down did no good, the beavers 
moved their dam to the middle of the culvert, 
which was some forty feet long, out of the reach 
of the poles used to poke it down ; and there it is, 
I believe, to the present day—at least last time I 
passed, the water was at its usual level. All of 
which proves that beavers will work with express 
trains thundering over their heads in a manner 
their ancestors never contemplated, any more than 
our own,’ 


BRITISH GUIANA, 


The writer of the article on ‘ British Guiana,’ 
published in No. 476 of Chambers’s Journal, 
requests us to state that the strictures upon the 
conduct of the planters of that colony in reference 
to the employment of coolie labour, contained 
in the article, are not inspired by anything in 
the work of which it is a review, but founded 
og general reading on the coolie question. 

r Barrington Brown, the author of the work re- 
viewed—Canog and Camp Life in British Guiana 
—has requested the author of the article to state 
that ‘During a six years’ sojourn in Guiana, he, 
Mr Barrington Brown, never met with a single 
case, or even heard of one, where a planter had 
kidnapped a coolie, or acted the part of a tyrant 
to one.’ The author of the article makes this 
statement public with great pleasure; but while 
doing so, desires to point out that those who 
benefit by the coolie system cannot be held guilt- 
less of the abuses of it by the agents employed in 
carrying it out ; even though they be absolved of 
personal abetment of those abuses. 


A BACHELOR’S APOLOGY. 


Her eyes were bright ; her figure slight, 
And light as any fairy ; 

Her nose was heavenward inclined ; 
Her manners sweet and airy. 


Her mouth was like a rosebud ; 
Her voice like any linnet ; 
Her head was little, and I fear 

Had very little in it. 


But then so artless was her art, 
My heart could not resist her ; 

And added to her other charms, 
She had a pretty sister. 


They bloomed like any double rose, 
They blushed a double pink ; 

One graced the name of Laura; 
The other, Kate, I think. 


When left alone with Laura, 
Love urged his soft dictate ; 

And in sweet Laura’s absence, 
I doted more—on Kate. 


And thus to choose between them 
*T were treason to decide, 

Because I had been happiest 
With either for my bride. 


To filch one flower, and leave her 
Companion all alone, 

To pine in single sadness 
Would need a heart of stone. 


And that’s the reason, Ladies, 
I’m still your partisan, 
For being single-hearted, 
I rest a single man. 
T. P. 
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